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“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.—Declaration of Independence, U.S. 
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>The editor of the Genius of Universal Eman 

cipation is again from home.’ He expects to be 
absent but a short time,—perhaps four or five 
months. Competent persons have been engaged 
to conduct the work ; and arrangements have been 
made which, it is hoped, will ersure its regular 
publication, until his return. Matters.of public 
importance, alone, could induce him to eave his 
post, at this interesting period; and he hopes to be 
able to satisfy his friends and patrons on that 
score. He will still write for the work, occasion- 
ally :—but it will be, mainly, under the chatie of 
a few friends, who have given proofs of their ca- 
pability to manage it well, and their devctedness 
to the important cause which it advocates. 





THE REV. GEN. DUFF GREEN. 


This religio political and military “fanatic,” 


continues to pour forth the “vials” of his wrath 


and vituperation against the advocates of Univer- 


sal Emancipation. During the discussion of the 
“ Missouri Question,” he signalized himself in the 


same ways» The writer ot this knows something 
of the gu@™@@ wolf, who has, at various periods, ar- 
rayed himself in the Lamb's and Lion’s skins ;— 
and when leisure will permit, he shall be handled 
As respects the system of 
slavery, whoever may be its abettors; we adopt 


“ without mittens.” 


the Roman maxiin—* Delenda est Carthago.” 


Se 


MEXICO. 


By the latest accounts from this interesting 
country, weJdearn that Sania Anna has been cho- 
He was the intimate friend of Guer- 
Neither have been considered as “ white 


Pr 


rero,. 


men” by their opponents. Their blood possessed 


a tinge of the native Mexican, of which they might 
well be proud;—and the haughty Dons, in the 
hey-day of their power, looked upon them as their 


inferiors, The times have changed; and powe 


is now in the hands of those who were once de- 
spised. If they use it properly, (which it is hoped 
they will,) a wonderful revolution in American po- 
litics is at hand. Albis now quict there. Libcral 
principles prevail; and the elements of political 
commotion are hushed. We shall, ere long, re- | 


sume our notices of the regulations relative t 
Mexican Colonization, &c. 


—_--- 


a large tract of land in Florida, for the purpose of 
cultivating the sugar-cane. Instead of employing 
slaves, as is usual for such labor, he has made an 
atrangement with several hundred German emi- 
grants, who goon to Mr. Wirt’s estate under the 
charge of Lieut. Goldsborough. This may be con- 
sidered a good beginning, and may in time be 
the means of substituting free white labor where 
slaves only have hitherto been employed.” 

An experiment of this kind, will be vastly im- — 
portant to our country. But far more important 
still, would be an arrangement to cultivate the 
cane, in that Territory, by free colored men. An 
attempt of this nature would, we have nota sha- 
dow of doubt, be worth more than all the foreign 
schemes and systems of operations yet devised. 
William Wirt has it now in his power to immer- 
talize himself (as did Sir Joshua Steele) by a re- 
gulation for the employment of colored men, as 
well as whites. Will he not thus improve the op- 
portunity to, set one of the most noble examples 
that has ever yet been witnessed in our southern 
country, that of proving the safety and advantage 
of cultivating the cane in our southern States by 
the labor of white and free colored men? 











PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 

We watch, with intense anxiety, the proceed- 
ings of the British Parliament, relative to the abo- 
| lition of slavery in the West Indies. It is evident, 
| that the great event is nearly unfolded. A little 
| postponement may be expected, to enable the go- 
| vernment, as well as the planters, to be fully pre- 
pared for it. Nothing yery important has been 
} done in the matter, that we have yet heard of, 
|| since the publication of our last number. Several 
|interviews have taken place between the Minis- 
| try and the “West India body,” (the latter are 

the agents of the slave holders,) which resulted in 
] the decided expression of a determination, on the 
| part of the government, to adopt speedy and effee- 
| tive measures for the total extinction of the horri- 
' ble institution, and for the establishment of equa- 
\ lity among the people of the colonies, without dis- 
) tiriction of color. 


| 








r 





|| Among the extracts from London periodicals, 
} touching this important subject, we find the fol- 
| lowing in the newspapers of this country. — 
From the Morning Herald. 


oO 
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| It is generally current in the city, that the 
CULTURE OF SUGAR-CANE PY FREF LABOR. | West India deputation, at the reeent intefyiew 


The Leng Island Inquirer statos, on the autho. || With Lord Godorich, did not have any actual mea 
rity of a correspondent, “that Mr. Wirt, late Attor. || . oe ten astt't on Geen cee ‘ 


. og | nish their opinions upon certain subjects relative 
ney General of the United States, has purchased {, to the slaves, which they have since sent in.* The 
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intended plan of ministers is, however, rumored 
to be—Ist. The immediate abolition of slavery in 
the colonies. 2nd. The compensation to the slave 
owner, at a fixed rate per head, for every slave. 
3d, The raising of a loan for such compensation, 
to be paid off in thirty years. 4th. The manumit- 
ted slave to be compelled by the magistrates to 
work five days out of the seven, except when in 
crop time, when they would work for six days. 
Sth. T'wo days’ amount of wages to be paid into 
the compensation fund, it being considered the 
remaining three or four days, as the case may be, 
as to in crop or not, would be sufficient for the 
support of the slave. It is said the West India 
body are anxious to learn the extent of the com- 
pensation, upon which their approval will mainly 
rest. We give the above without vouching for its 
correctness, merely stating it has been mentioned 
in respectable circles, 

Thursday, March 7-—In the Lords, last night, 
Lord Suffield presented some petitions for the abo- 
lition of negro slavery, observing that he should 
présent others in a few days, and that the aboli- 

ion was irresistable. 

. F’. Buxton corrected an erroneous impres- 
sion of what had resulted from remarks of the 
Marquis of Chandos, on a previous night. Mr. 
Buxton said he had not withdrawn his: notice re- 
specting the abolition of negro slavery. The ori- 
ginal notice was conditional, to depend on the 
proceedings of ministers. If they proposed no 
measure, he should not abandon his motion. He 
declared that no measure would be effective that 
did not propose entire and immediate abolition of 
negro slavery. He observed that it was rumored 
there was an end of the negotiations between the 
ministers and the West India body; he trusted 
such was not the fact—he had some reason for 
believing it was not ; at the same time he implor- 
ed that body not to lose this opportunity of settling 
the question, feeling persuaded that servile war 
must result from delay. 


The following is the last notice of the subject 
that we have received from the English papers. 
It is extracted from the proceedings of the House 
of Lords, of the 19th ultimo. 


On Mr. F. Buxton being called upon by the 
speaker, 

Lord Althorp said he had to request his honora- 
ble friend not to bring forward the motion of 
which he had given notice, respecting colonial 
slavery; at the present moment. As ministers 
had intimated their intention of preparing some 
measure on this subject, he thought that the Hon. 
member could not do any thing more advantage- 
ous to the question itself than to postpone his mo- 
tion, until he heard what were the plans his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had in contemplation. 

Mr. F. Buxton said that no gentleman was 
more conscious than himself, that it would be far 
better that this great question should be taken up 
by the government than by any individual mem- 
ber of that house, and he was ready on the pre- 
sent moment to postpone his motion upon two 
conditions,—Ist, that ministers would be prepar- 
ed with a plan for the entire and immediate ex- 
tinction of slavery; and 2d, that they would name 
the day that they would introduce the plan to the 
house. It was indispensable that the question 
should be settled in the present session, and by 
that house, or it would be settled in another place 
in a far more disastrous way. ‘Therefore, how- 
ever obstinate he might appear, and however pain- 





ful it might be for him to resist the requests, both 
public and private, which had been made to post- 
pone the question, he felt compelled to proceed at 
once with the motion, unless government fixed a 
day on which they would be prepared to explain 
their plans with respect to colonial slavery. 

Lord Althorp said it was impossible for him to 
comply with one of the conditions mentioned by 
the hon. member ; but with respect to the other— 
that government should fix a day on which they 
would bring forward their question—he certainly 
had no objection to state that government would 
be prepared on Tuesday, the 23d of April, to state 
the views they took on the subject. Of course he 
could not at the present time state what the plans 
were which his majesty’s government had in con- 
templation. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that in reference to the 
words “entire and immediate extinction of slave- 
ry,” as used by him, he perhaps had expressed 
ron rather unguardedly, because one of the 
great objects he had in view was the safe and sa- 
tisfactory settlement of the question. With the 
promises given by the noble Lord he was perfect- 
ly content, and should therefore withdraw his mo- 
tion. a 


SENTIMENTS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

It is understood that William Lloyd Garrison, 
editor of the “Liberator,” has been appointed by 
the New England Anti-Slavery Socicty, to pro- 
ceed to Europe, with the view of soliciting pecu- 
niary aid in establishing a Manual Labour School 
for Coloured Youth, in this country. He will also 
endeavour to give correct infor n to our 
friends in England, respecting the various plans 
of operation among the advocates of emancipa- 
tion here. At iu large and very respectable meet- 
ing of colored people in Philadelphia, on the Ist 
inst.. sundry resolutions were passed, expressive 
of the sense of those present, in relation to these 
objects, and also of the highly important move- 
ments of the English philanthropists and states- 
men, at the present period. Our limits are too 
contracted to insert the whole of the interestin 
proceedings of this meeting: but, to give our read- 
ers an idea of the general intelligence, the literary 
acquirement, the noble sentiments, and exalted 
views, that mingled with those proceedings, we 
copy the following speech, delivered by one of the 
members. If we make a little allowance for the 
high strain of eulogy, as applied to some of the 
actors on the stage of philanthropy, it may safely 
be said that its eloquent display of learning, talent, 
and patriotism, would have done honour to the 
most distinguished orator in the best days of 
Rome. Such are the people who are degraded by 
the tyranny of our laws! such are they, by nature 
and education, whose cause we advocate. 


Mr. Presipent,—If there was ever a time, or 
an occasion, when the highest, noblest and best 
feelings of the human heart should be called into 
full life and vigor, it is at this time—it is on this 
occasion. We come, Mr. President, to join in one 








sentiment, to pour forth in one common strain, the 
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feelings and gratitude of our people. We are 
about to perform an act which opens one of the 
brightest epochs in the history of our character. 
We are about to present to the noble, fearless and 
unwearied combatants against tyranny and op- 
pression, the pure and unmixed tribute of grati- 
tude, from the altar of our hearts, and may I not 
say in the prayers and blessings of our people, 
upon the heads of a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, a 
Stuart, a Cropper, a Buxton, a Brougham, a 
Thompson, a Lushington, and others eminent for 
their good works, not forgetting, (though I men- 
tion him last, I do not mean him least,) an O’Con- 
nell. On what page, Mr. President, in the history 
of nations, can be found men more illustrious? 
Was there ever more virtue or honour embodied 
in more noble, more generous, more undaunted 
men? The eloquence of a Demosthenes, or a Ci- 
cero, never can produce that harmony and sweet- 
ness, which delights and gratifies the soul, like 
the eloquence of those who plead the cause of 
suffering humanity. The exploits of an Alexander, 
a Cesar, or a Napoleon, are trivial, when brought 
to bear against the achievements of the living 
philanthropists of the day. So fearless are they, 
Sir, in the prosecution of their work of benevolence 
and -humanity, and so hallowed are the purposes 
of their hearts, that the threats of a Nero cannot 
intimidate them; the riches of a Creesus cannot 
affect the honour and integrity of such men; their 
deeds and their names are but one, for neither 
can recur to the mind without associating the 
other ;—every act of their lives proves their virtue 
and philanthropy ;—in fine, Sir, they are destined 
to receive the admiration of the world, so long as 
there are votaries to religion and virtue; for says 


the Poet, 


‘They never fail, who die in a great cause, 
The block may soak their gore; 
Their hSads may sodden in the sun; 
Their limbs be strung tocity gates, and castle walls; 
But still their spirit walks abroad!’"— 


But, Mr. President, shall we say nothing of 
those in our own country! Have we, Sir, no spot- 
less flag of philanthropy, floating in the pure air 
of Heaven? Have we no Stars shining thereon, 
as brilliant as those across the mighty Atlantic? 
Can we register no names, as being synonymous 
with virtue and philanthropy? We can, Sir. Ours 
is the joy and the satisfaction to know, and to say, 
that there is amongst us a veteran, a pioneer in 
the glorious cause of Abolition. We have, Sir, 
the Clarkson of America—we have a Lundy. 
We have the fire and zeal of an O’Connell, in our 
worthy and beloved Garrison. We have the cool, de- 
liberative, logical powers of a Wilberforce, as re- 
presented in a Buffum. And the aptness, wit and 
burning sarcasm of a Snelling, bear no bad re- 
semblance to the bitter distillations of a Thomp- 
son. But, where, Sir, can be found an American 
Stuart? In whom may be found those virtues 
which live within and nourish the soul of that 
philanthropist? Why, Sir, the same virtuous 
light, the same holy spirit glows within and ani- 
mates a man, who, like Stuart, (in regard to his 
piety,) possesses the faith of an Abraham, the 
meekness of a Moses, the patience of a Job, and 
the zea] of a Paul. He is no other than Simeon 
S. Jocelyn. We have others, who, like the rest, 
must forever be embedded in the warm affections 
of the heart of every man of colour, who is alive 
to his interest, a friend to his canse, and true to 
himself. Turn our attention to New England, 








| 


and we behold a picture indeed cheering. See 
the benevolence and the philanthropy, that have 
been there awakened. See, Sir, the mighty suc- 
cess that has followed the efforts of those whose 
sympathies are enlisted in our behalf. See, Sir, 

at firmament—I mean a moral, civil and politi- 
cal firmament—which, but as yesterday, present- 
ed the terrific and awful aspect of despair and de- 
solation—upon which there could not be descried 
one star of light, to cheer, to guide, or console the 
heart of the man of colour—now exhibiting a 
thousand, all verging to one point, and which 
will, at no distant period, form one bright and 
glorious Sun of Righteousness and Truth, whose 
beams will illumine the minds of our people, and 
create within them a spirit and a desire which 
will be the sure and successful adversary of tyran- 
ny and its evil attendants.. Are we not embolden- 
ed, Mr. President, from the present blessed reality 
of things, to tear the veil from futurity, and behold 
with rapturous delight that ascension, which, 
although we may not be permitted to enjoy it,— 
although our vision may not behold that glorious 
and blessed sight—although our bodies may then 
be mingled with the clod from which we sprang,— 
and our souls, I hope, enjoying the sweet and ever- 
lasting light of Heaven—yet, Sir, assuredly, most 
assuredly, those who come after us, and of us, 
shall have the full enjoyment. 


WHOLESALE FREE PRODUCE STORE. 

We are gratified to learn that Joseph H. Beale, 
a Merchant, in New York, has opened a Wxott- 
saLe Srore, for the Productions of Free Labor. 
We have had some acquaintance with him, and 
cheerfully recommend him to the patronage of 
our friends. He has long been engaged in foreign 
trade, upon an extensive scale, and has influential 
connexions abroad. He has recently imported a 
quantity of RICE, from the East Indies, some of 
which is for sale at the Retail Stores of Charles 
Coilins, New York, and Zebulon Thomas, Phila- 
delphia. He will deal, solely, in articles, the pro. 
duction of free labor, (both Groceries and Dry 
Goods,) as above mentioned; and full confidence 
may be placed in his intelligence, integrity, and 
attention to the business in which he is engaged. 
His establishment is located at No. 71, Fulton St. 
New York. 


{> Attention is asked to the notice for a Meet- 
ing of a Convention, on our last page. Some of 
the newspapers have misrepresented its objects. 
It does not advocate the colonization of the color- 
ed people, as a body, any where. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
AN OLD TAR’S TESTIMONY. 

An old sailor, who is now one of our city 
watchmen, and who has travelled in many differ- 
ent countries, told the writer of this, that he found 
more true hospitality among the native inhabit- 
ants of Africa than he did in England, and some 
other civilized nations. 

On one occasion, when ke was cast helpless 
and pennyless on the coast of Africa, an old Hot- 
tentot woman took him to her hut, fed him, and 
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as long as he remained sick and unable to help 
himself, took as good care of him as she could. 
When he was about to leave her hospitable roof, 
he informed her, partly by signs, and partly by 
the help of an interpreter, who knew a few words 
of English, that he was much obliged to her for 
her kindness, but that he had nothing to give her. 
She replied that she did not want any thing from 
him. She supposed if her boy should ever be cast 
on the white man’s shore, he would. receive the 
same kind of treatment! OBSERVER. 
Philadelphia, April, 1833. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
RICHARD BROOKE. 
(Concluded.) 

The next year was attended with another catas- 
trophe, not less afflicting than any that have been 
told; the eldest boy that remained, had generally 
been detained from any intercourse with his con- 
nexions since his brother was carried off; he now 
disappeared. Nothing was ascertained by the pa- 
rents, concerning his departure; they had not heard 
of any traders being in the neighborhood, or of any | 
intercourse being had with any other distant set-| 
tlement; and whether he had been clandestinely | 
disposed of; whether lost in the woods and perish- 
ed, or whether he had cloped under the forlorn 
hope of an escape, is equally uncertain, as no sub- 
sequent tidings ever,come to relieve their distress- 
mg anxiety. 

hat portion of earthly happiness which is al- 
lowed to human nature, falls far short of mitigat- 
ing all the evils that result from “man’s inhuma- 
nity to man ;” it is not sufficient to wipe away the 
tear of sorrow, or to gladden the bosom of distress; 
and I have ardently hoped, that there might be 











which was about fifteen miles off, and nearly the 
same distance above the mouth of the Sandy. At 
the dawn of day they sought a refuge by wading 


into a marsh and concealing themselves during 

the day in the tall grass. ‘The next night they 

recommenced their flight, and reached the Ohio 
about midnight: the moon rising enabled them 

to find a canoe, in which the little band of adven- 
turers embarked, and soon found themselves in 
the wilderness on the opposite side of the river. 
He purposely let the canoe float down the water, 
thinking it would be less liable to lead to detec- 
tion, than if fastened to the shore. ‘Their pursu- 
ers, apprehending they had taken the direction of 
the Sandy, followed its course downwards to its 
mouth; where, being unable to make any discove- 
ry, they were about to separate into different com- 
panies to renew the pursuit. At this juncture 
they’ accidentally discovered the canoe floating 
down the river; upon intercepting it they disco- 
vered that it belonged to the crossing place above ; 
this circumstance at once disclosed suspicions fa- 
vorable to a direct pursuit. They accordingly set 
forward in that direction, crossed the river, and 
discovered by unequivocal signs that they were 
in the footsteps of the unhappy deserters, 

Night came again to protract the scene of sus- 
pense, and afford to the fugitives some brighter 
gleamings of hope than they had hitherto realized. 
The difficulties of the way, and the toil they had 
to endure the two previous nights, made rest in- 
dispensable; and they accordingly lay by till the 
morning should renew their exertions. But their 
bright morning prospects were soon overcast by 
the events of the day ;—they had not travelled far 
before their pursucrs came in sight :—all was now 


| lost; they were bound hand to hand, and again 








some secret sources of temporal bliss, that I knew | 
nothing of,—some embalming cup of consolation, | 


kept in store by a good Providence, and specially } 


dispensed to the afflicted heart. 


After the last mentioned family incident, we | 


find the two parents circumstanced nearly as they || ter: she was put on one of their boats, and her lit- 


had been previous to that event, if we except the 
little mitigation, afforded by the sofiening hand of 
time, or the familiarizing power of habit. One day 
a party of traders came to the house of Maria’s 
master, where were several of the neighboring in- 
habitants collected; and, as is usual in such meet- 
ings, their national dances were struck up, attend- 
ed with songs and other revellings, Maria enter- 
tained suspicions that her master intended to sell 
her to the strangers: the fear of being entirely se- 
ted from her remaining connexions, resulted 

in the determination for making an escape. With 
her child in her arms, and under the covert of a 
dark stormy evening, she once more took her 
flight, and directed her way to her husband’s cot. 
Her arrival, and the motive of her coming, ren- 
dered the situation of both trying in the extreme; 
her former elopement might have been palliated 

as the effusion of maternal affection towards her 

dying offspring; but now, no pretext could be sa- 

tisfactorily given, and no favors expected. ‘The 

critical decision was therefore to be made, whether 


to retract and submit to the tyrant’s displeasure, 


' 


compelled to turn their faces towards the land of 
captivity. 

At their return they found the western traders 
| at the mouth of the Sandy. There a compromise 
| was soon made, between them and Maria’s mas- 


tle daughter was forcibly torn from her arms. 


| Hitherto in all her afflictions, she had retained a 


degree of fortitude, and bore her misfortunes with 
resignation ; but now, she condescended to entreat, 
| she expostulated with extended hands; it was in 
vain !—the outpourings of conjugal snd maternal 
feeling were unheeded !—the beseechings of na- 
| ture were unheard!—the vessel receded down 
the water, and Richard bade an earthly farewell 
| to the wife of his bosom. I have sought for some 
place of repose for my reader! I have endeavor- 
| ed to imagine some sunny spot of happiness that 
| he might review with pleasure. Romance has joy 
‘| and wo to diversify her page, and to relieve the 
anticipations of her votary ;—the tragic muse has 
seasons for the well-timing of some favored event, 
to variegate her darkest scenes. But in reference 
| to the picture before us, those bright presentations 
are too distant for the powers of vision, apd the 
earnest of their certainty can only be verified in 
| the constancy of hope, and the comforts of a good 
|| conscience. 

|| ‘The painful emergencies of life enlist our affec- 





| 











or for both to risk all in the desperate hazard of'| tions in some proportion to the capacity the suf- 
an escape :—this was resolved on. A small set-)) ferer has to endure, or to the power which ena- 
tlement of whites on the Sciota river, in the Ohio | bles him to overcome;—thus when we recognize 


territory, was pitched upon as the place of retreat. 
They set forward with their two remaining chil- 


| man as the subject of those evils, we estimate 
|| him as endowed with a firmness and hardilood of 


dren, a piece of venison, and a little dried corn, || make: with a kind of half sullen dignity of mind, 


and directed their course through an unpeopled | whic! 


implies some indifference to the assaults of 


country to the nearest point of the Ohio river, , fortune, and blunts the acuteness of sympathetic 
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feeling. But when we consider woman—unpro- 
tected woman, contending with misfortunes, or 
sinking under them; when we behold youthful or 
infant mnocence subject to want, to abuse, to ne- 
glect ; then the heart melts at once, and pity seeks 
no. restraint. 

We have now recapitulated the principal events 
that in the space of about four years have overta- 
ken this devoted family; we have seen them bro- 


have they disappeared, and happy it were if the 
grave had been their common refuge: the pensive 
survivors would then have been free from the an- 
guish of suspense, and had known that violence 
was divested of power. 


Richard and his remaining son continued under 


the care of the%game master as formerly : the little 


girl that had previously been entrusted with the 
mother was now berett of the care of either pa- 
rent, and retained in the same family till the death 
of her master, which took place the following win- 
ter? This occurrence seemed preparatory to the 
relief of the child; she was removed to a family in 
the neighborhood where her father resided. Casu- 
al opportunities now often presented for short in- 
terviews between parent and child, and the privi- 
lege of still occasionally caressing two of his chil- 
dren, was a sweet and consolatory relief to his 
days and nights of sorrow. ‘ihe state of society 
in which they were detained was too precarious 
and fluctuating for safety to be expected. A slight 
cross occurrence might again fall out, and then 
again another aggression might be made on the 
little family remnant. Conscious of this liabiity, 
and undiscouraged by his former attempt to es- 
cape, he again boldly determined on a similar 
purpose. ‘he idea of rescuing his two children 
from bondage was his main incentive; all were 
not yet swept by the storm, and his trembling 
hopes still lingered upon what were left. ‘Thus, 
after the tempest is past, and but a little scattered 
fruitage remains on the bough, the pensive hus- 
bandman cherishes and protects that little, not 
knowing but it may be a blessing large enough. 


The hunting season came on: most of the men | 


of the village, including Richard and his master, 
set out for that purpose. ‘They travelled a day up 
the Sandy, where lay their best hunting ground; 
intending, when they had furnished a sufficiency 
of the spoils of the forest, to convey it down the 
river in canoes. é 
action, they fell off into irregular partics, talking 
whatever direction their game presented. Early 
the second day, after they had commenced their 
excursions, Richard observing the different com- 
panies meeting and parting in a careless way, ab- 
sented himself, without being taken notice of, 
bent his way towards the village, and arrived there 
the same evening a little after dark. Previous to 
his going out with the party, he obtained liberty 
for his little girl to lodge in the hut with her bro- 
ther, during his absence: here he had the good 
fortune to find them both. His plans had been 
preconcerted, and every thing so far seemed io 
promise a favorable issue. In an hour’s time, he 
and his children were in a canoe that had lain by 
the water’s edge; they set forward; every thing 
depended upon this night’s adventure. If he should 
be able to reach the Ohio river, and cross before 
day-light, he might count upon the most reason- 
able prospect of success; this he realized. 

As the Indians had mostly abandoned this part 
of the Ohio territory, he had but little to fear from 
them; he therefore took a circuitous rout through 





Having arrived at the scene of 
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the country to elude pursuit,and at the end of two 
days, to their inexpressible joy, they found a re- 
fuge among the inhabitants of the Sciota settle. 
ment. Here he settled with the remains of his 
family, whom he had rescued at the expense of 
toil, of suffering, and of danger. And while we 
admire his energy in attaining his purpose, we 
must commiserate with heartfelt regret, that his 


| Maria and his two eldest sons were lost to him 
ken of more than half their number; one by one, || 


forever. 

Reader, thou hast now an outline of the history 
of the family of Richard Brooke. Thou hast 
marked their vicissitudes; thou hast perhaps drop- 
ped a tear to their misfortunes, Let it not be re- 
called ; let not displacency divest thy heart of com- 
passion; be not disappointed, when thou art in- 
formed that Richard was one of the thousands of 
his deypted countrymen, who are obliged to toil 
withotf pay, and to suffer without redress. He 
was excluded from the common claims of human- 
ity—not because he was nature’s outcast, but be- 
cause his skin was not white! He was not a Eu. 
ropean, but a native of the gold coast; and from 
the day that he left his own land, to the day that 
he escaped from the hunting party, it was his lot 
to be a slave. His oppressors were not the unci- 
vilized Indians of the forest as my narrative might 
imply, but men who professed the christian name; 
men who had driven the savage from his father’s 
land, and had now made the negro their prey. It 
was those called christians who kidnapped him in 
his mother’s cottage, and directed his destiny by 
sea and by land; it was they who dispensed ruin 
to his family, and who tore heart from heart; by 
them they were traflicked from hand to hand,and 
by them they were ultimately sold. D. W. 

Salem, Columbiana Co. Ohio. 


We take pleasure in transferring to our pages 
the following Report, made by a committee of the 


Senate of Pennsylvania, at the last session of the 
| Legislature of that state. The object of raising 


a special committee is sufficiently explained by 
the resolutions which precede the Report. The 
facts stated by the committee fully redeem the 
state from the odium cast upon her by the appa- 
rent inerease of slaves within her borders since 
1820. Pennsylvania wag the first state in the 
Union to break the yoke from the sons of Africa; 
and she will never suffer her fair fame to be tar- 
nished by the addition of onz slave to the number 
of that small remnant of aged bondmen who were 
born before the passage of the abolition law, in 
1780. 

Mr. Breck, from the committee appointed in 
pursuance of the following resolution : 

Wuereas, it appears by the census of 1820, that 
the number of slaves in Pennsylvania was 211, 
and by the census of 1830, the number had in. 
creased to 386: 

Resolved, That 2 select committee be appointed 
to investirate the cause of this increase, and re- 
port by bill or otherwise: 

REPORTED: 


An explanation of the statements returned by 
the marshals of the two districts of Pennsylvania, 
of the slave population thereof, has been sought 
for by us; first, by an examination of the official 


tables of the census of 1830; and secendly, by 
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personal application to one of the deputy marshals, 
who took the census of Dauphin county. 

The general census of the state shows an in- 
crease of slaves in Pennsylvania, in the interval 
of ten years, between 1820, and 1830, of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five: the former period giving 
211, and the Jatter 386. So large an addition toa 
class of our population, which we had every rea- 
son to believe was nearly extinguished, has ex- 
cited considerable attention, even beyond the li- 
mits of our own commonwealth, and has become, 
in some degree, a reproach to the state. Our 
neighbors in New York, and citizens of other 
states, have asked, through the medium of the 
fae prints, how it happens, that while slavery 

as almost ceased to exist in the states north and 
east of us, the land of Penn, which took the lead 
in emancipation, and contains so many citizens 
of distinguished philanthropy; so many associa- 
tions formed expressly for the promotion of aboli- 
tion; so many friends of the African race, always 
on the watch to detect abuses, and ever eager to 
aid in correcting them, should exhibit an increase 
of slaves ? 

This question oug be answered satisfacto- 
rily; and it is for the purpose of doing so, and of 
vindicating the honor and the laws of the com- 
monwealth, as well as the characteristic philan- 
thropy of its citizens, that your committee has 
thought it right to go into such details as shall 
maintain, untarnished, the reputation of the go- 
verned, and of those who govern. 

Our forefathers, anxious to abolish slavery here, 
seized the earliest opportunity after their deliver- 
ance from the control of Great Britain, even in 
the midst of a calamitous war, to pass the act of 
March, 1780, by which the children of slaves, 
born after that date, are emancipated. 

The reasons set forth for that great act of jus- 
tice, in the memorable preamble to that law, are 

nin language so beautiful—with such humane 
and pious feeling, that we have ventured to make 
a short extract: 

“It is not for us (say they) to inquire why, in 
the creation of mankind, the inhabitants of the 
several parts of the earth were distinguished by a 
difference in feature or complexion: it is suffi- 
cient to know that all are the work of an Almigh- 
ty hand; from whence we may reasonably, as well 
as religiously, infer, that he, who placed them in 
their various situations, hath extended equally his 
care and protection to all, and that it becometh not 
us to counteract his mercies. We esteem it a pe- 
culiar blessing granted to us, that we are enabled 
to add one more step to univers<i civilization, by 
removing, as much as possible, the sorrows of 
those who have lived in undeserved bondage. 
Weaned, by a long course of experience, from the 
narrow prejudicies and partialities we had im- 
bibed, we find our hearts enlarged with kindness 
and benevolence towards men of all conditions 
and nations, and we feel ourselyes called upon to 
manifest the sincerity of our profession, and to 

ive a substantial proof of our gratitude.” 

The subtantial proof of that gratitude, your 
cominittee have found recorded in the third and 
. fourth sections of the law of 1780, to which the 
foregoing extract forms part of the preamble. In 
those sections it is enacted, “that all persons, as 
well negroes and mulattoes as others, who shall 
be born within this state from and after the first 
day of March, 1780, shall not be deemed and con- 
sidered as servants for life, or slaves; and that all 
servitude for life, or slavery of children in conse- 


| quence of the slavery of their mothers, in the case 








of all children born within this state from and 
after the passing of this act, shall be, and hereby 
is, utterly taken away, extinguished, and forever 
abolished ; that every negro and mulatto child, 
born within this state after the passing of this ict 
as aforesaid, shall be deemed to be, and shall be, 
by virtue of this act, the servant of such person, 
or his or her assigns, who would, in such case, 
have been entitled to the service of such child, 
until such child shall attain unto the age of twen- 
ty-eight years.” 

In consequence of this provisicn for their gra- 
dual emancipation, we do not find, by the census 
of 1820, (forty years after the date of the act,) any 
person reported to be held in bondage in this com- 
monwealth, under twenty-six, an@ few under for- 
ty-five years of age; and all those who take an 
interest in the extinguishment of slavery here, 
very naturally looked to the census of 1830, as 
the epoch that was to put a period, or nearly so, to 
that unhappy state of things amongst our colored 
population. What, then, must have been their as- 
tonishment, when the tables of the marshals of 
the two districts exhibited an increase, from 211 
individuals returned in 1820, to 386 returned in 
1830! scattered, too, over twenty-seven counties, 
and of ages under twenty-six, and even under ten! 
By what process was this brought about? Unless 
founded in error, it was manifestly a gross viola- 
tion of the statute of 1780. It is the principal 
duty of your committee to explain this; and in 
endeavouring to do so, it will be necessary to ad- ° 
vert to a misconstruction of that law in Washing- 
ton and other counties, by which the child of a 
servant, until the age of twenty-eight years, was 
held to servitude for the same period, and on 
the same conditions as its mother, who was the 
daughter of a registered slave. This error was 
practised upon up to the year 1826, and was the 
means of wrongfully keeping in bondage many 
individuals, for several years beyond the legal pe- 
riod. At length the Supreme court settled the 
point definitely, at Pittsburg, on the 26th Septem- 
ber, 1826, in the case of Miller v. Dwilling, and 
decided that no child can be held to servitude till 
the age of twenty-eight years, but one whose mo- 
ther was a servant for life, or a slave at the time of 
its birth. 

There cannot now, then, be any pretence for 
keeping children, born in this commonwealth, at 
service beyond the age of twenty-eight, nor would 
any such have appeared in the columns of the 
census of 1830, had not the two marshals, by 
their insudicious instructions to their deputies, di- 
rected them to enter as slaves, all colored people 
of both sexes, who were held to service for limit- 
ed periods. These deputies, as is apparent on the 
face of their reports, have strictly followed those 
instructions, and returned as slaves, even children 
under ten years of age, who could not legally 
be held to service beyond 21. As well might 
those officers have directed their assistants to re- 
gister as slaves, all white children apprenticed to 
trades. 

This irregularity on the part of the two officers, 
has been the cause of reporting in 27 counties: 


53 Children under 10 years, 
192 Individuals, aged from 10 to 24, 


45 do. from 24 to 36, 
29 do. from 36 to 55. 
319 
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Making an aggregate of 319, of whom only a 
very few of the last class could possibly be legal- 
ly held as slaves; because the law of March, 
1780, which declares all the children of slaves 
born in this commonwealth, after that date, free 
at twenty-eight, could not allow any person under 
fifty years of age to be held in slavery in 1830. 
Sv that very few of the class between thirty-six 
and fifty-five, which, in that year, contained only 
twenty-nine individuals, could then be legally 
held in bondage. 

The gradual decrease, at the four first periods 
at which the people of this nation were numbered, 
shows that no such ill-judged instructions were 
then issued by the marshals to their deputies ; 
for, 


In 1790 3737 slaves are returned, 
“ 1800 ow .* " 
“ 1810 am. . 
“ 1820 911 “ “ 


and had not this palpable mistake been committed 
in 1830, by which the return is increased one 
hundred and seventy-five in ten years, we should 
have had for the true number, sixty-seven, instead 
of three hundred and eighty-six; for these sixty- 
seven constitute the difference between the whole 
number returned in the census, and the number 
reported under fifty-five years of age. And this 
we find confirmed by the return made in the sep- 
tennial state census, in 1828, when the official 
computation was only seventy-six. 

Your committee may, therefore, safely say, 
that, at this day, being nearly three years after 
the national census was taken, there cannot be 
more than sixty persons held as slaves in the 
whole commonwealth. 

But are there not many colored individuals, not 
born in Pennsylvania, and not of right classed as 
slaves, who are held to service for limited periods, 
even afler the age of twenty-eight? In answer 
to this question, your committee will state such 
facts as have Leen communicated to them by per- 
sons well acquainted with the subject. 

Negroes of all ages are brought, in considera- 
ble numbers, into the southwestern countics, bor- 
dering on Virginia, and emancipated on condition 
of serving a certain number of years, seldom ex- 
ceeding seven, unless they happen to be mere 
children. About, half the usual price of a slave is 
paid for this limited assignment; at the expiration 
of which, the individual obtains entire freedom, 
both for himself, and such of his children as may 
be born in Pennsylvania. 

In this manner, many colored people, of both 
sexes, are sent from the adjoining /lave-holding 
states, particularly from the state of Delaware, 
and manumitted in this commonwealth. Depri- 
ved of this privilege, so advantageous, both to the 
benevolent master, and unhappy bondsman, what 
alternative remains for the poor slave? None other 
than endless servitude, either in the place of his 
nativity, or among the cotton and sugar planta- 
tions of the south. Endless servitude, not only 
for himself, but for his children, from generation 
to generation. ; 

As a proof that Delaware, and even Maryland, 
send their slaves here, it may be stated, that in 
Delaware, the number of slaves has decreased, in 
the last ten years, 1204, and in Maryland, 4520. 

Nevertheless, a doubt has arisen, whether it be 
proper to allow this state of things to continue, or 





to provide by law against the introduction amongst 
us of that species of population? 





On this subject, your committee beg to remark, 
that by the last census, our colored inhabitants 
amounted to about 36,000; of which, 30,000 in- 
habit the eastern district, and only 6,000 the west- 
ern; and this number, so small, compared to the 
white population, is scattered among fifteen hun- 
dred thousand of our own color; making one 
black individual to forty-two white. So few of 
these, it is believed, by your committee, need not 
at present be an object of uneasiness, and would 
not seem to require the enactment of any restric- 
tive laws; more especially as they are, for the 
greater part, industrious, peaceable, and useful 
people. It is enough for us to take care that the 
children born in our own commonwealth be pro- 
tected against involuntary service, after the age 
of twenty-one, without preventing the humane or 
interested owners of slaves, born elsewhere, from 
manumitting them on our soil; and thus, after a 
short service, giving liberty to themselves, and 
those of their children who may be born among 
us; and who, did not their masters possess this 
facility, would be held, they and their unhappy 
offspring in perpetual slavery. 

Such a course, then, as would shut the door of 
philanthropic Pennsylvania to those who, from 
motives of humanity or interest, may wish to grant 
manumission to their slaves, could not but be re- 
pugnant to the feelings of every citizen within our 
borders. Believing this, your committee cannot 
recommend, for the adoption of the Senate, any 
measure that may tend to disturb the present 
usage, or that shall deprive a negro or mulatto, 
born a slave out of Pennsylvania, of a chance of 
obtaining his liberty by a commutation of his per- 
sonal services during a brief period in this com- 
monwealth, for those of perpetual bondage else- 
where. , 

In drawing up this report, our object has been 
principally directed to the means necessary for an 
explanation of the causes which led to the erro- 
neous returns of the marshals; and we have, in 
making the investigation, ascertained them to be, 
as we think, guch as are set forth in the preceding 
pages, and which we will, in conclusion, briefly 
recapitulate. 

First—The illegal manner in which the grand 
children of the registered slaves of 1780, were 
held to service for twenty-eight years, in some 
parts of Pennsylvania, until the decision of the 
Supreme court put a stop to it in 1826, 
Secondly—The practice, along our southern 
borders, of buying slaves born out of the state, 
from persons who manumit them in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Thirdly—The mode in which the census was 
taken, and which classes as slaves, children and 
others who are only held to service for a compa- 
ratively short period; after which they and their 
offspring born in this state, become free forever. 

It will be gratifying to your committee, if they 
shall have been at all instrumental in removing 
the imputation to which Pennsylvania seemed 
obnoxious, by the official act of the two marshals, 
and thus exonerate her from the stigma of foster- 
ing in her bosom, as it would appear by the cen- 
sus, a nursery of slaves. It is an opprobriuin 
that nearly affects the character of the state, and 
is not the less injurious, because it is undeserved. 
The honor of our citizens, collectively and indivi- 
dually, is concerned in having it wiped away; and 
your committee flatter themselves, that by adopt- 
ing this their investigation, which they respect- 





fully, and with great deference, submit to the So- 
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considered as flowing from that act of approval 
and adoption. 


Laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Krepps, 

Ordered, That 700 copies in the English, and 
300 in the German language, of the foregoing re- 


oe be printed, for the use of the members of the 
nate. 


nate; an official denial of the imputation may a) 


SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 

The editor of the Cincinnati Chronicle latcly 
performed a tour through the State of Kentucky. 
The following is extracted from his journal :— 

“In travelling through no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the State of Kentucky, and mingling with 
both town and country population, I could not but 
remark the change, within the last few years, in 
public sentiment, upon the subject of slavery, and 
the use of ardent spirits. These are trite topics, I 
am aware, but being intimately associated with 


ee TT ELE 
will give some idea of the feeling manifested to 
the south of us:— 


From the Raleigh, N. C. Register. 

The news, brought by the late arrivals, of the 
determination of Great Britain to emancipate the 
slaves of her West India Islands, without compen- 
sation to their owners, is replete with interest to 
the people of this Union. If such a measure be 
in contemplation, and we see no reason to doubt 
it, can our Government look quietly on and see 
it consummated? Of course, the white inhabit- 
ants of these islands would be compelled to aban- 
don them, and we should then have in our imme- 
diate vicinity, independent Negro Sovereignties, 
whose contagion would rapidly spread into the 
southern States. The irresistible tendency of such 
an event is too apparent to need illustration, and 
too delicate in its nature to be carried out‘in all 
its bearings. ‘The next advices from Europe will 
be anxiously awaited. 








the repose and morals of society at large, may 
still be deemed worthy a passing notice. 

“Inthe first place it may be remarked, that the 
amelioration in the condition of the slaves of that 
State which has taken place within the last ten or 
fifteen years, is highly creditable to the commu- 
nity on which the curse of slavery is entailed. 
Not only are the blacks better fed and clothed, 
than in former years, but such is the general ame- 
lioration of their circumstances, that bating the 
abstract privilege of freedom, they need have but 
little hope, by any change of condition, of better- 
ing their fortunes. That a large majority of the 
slaves of Kentucky, have at the present time, more 
comforts, more respectability and less arduous du- 
ties to perform, than their emancipated brethren 
throughout the west and south, there can be, I 
think but little doubt. There is, moreover, a grow- 
ing sentiment among the holders of slaves, that 
neither the pecuniary interest, the comfort, nor 
the personal safety of the white population, is en- 
hanced by slavery. This is more particularly the ' 
case among the females, who have lively fears and 
apprehensions of the dangers which may in time 
overtake them, from causes by which they and 
their children are hourly surrounded, and from 
which there seems to be no chance of escaping. 
Hence there is much inquiry and discussion in 








From the Portland (Maine) Daily Advertiser. 
From our Correspondent. 


THINGS IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

A womAN For saLE!—TI have heard much of sel- 
ling negroes at auction, but I never before this 
day witnessed the spectacle. Within ten feet of 
the office of the Richmond Enquirer, that oracle 
of liberty for the whole southern country, there 
was on an auction flag the following amusing ad- 
vertisement: “By virtue of an order of the Hust- 
ings Court for the city of Richmond, pronounced 
on the 22d day of Feb. (Washington’s birth-day, 
mark ye) will be sold, in front of the High Con- 
stable’s office, the 11th inst, one bright mulatto 
woman, about 26 years of age; (very likely,) also, 
some empty barrels, and sundry old candle bozes, 
§c., to satisfy the above attachment, and all costs 
attending the same.” This was dated March Ist, 
and regularly signed. As I was going by the 
crowd, and this auction flag, | was struck with the 
question of the auctioneer, who seemed to have 
his eye on me: “ Do you want to buy a woman?” 
Buy a woman! what an idea! I shook my head, 
and shrunk back, blushing once in my life, at 
least, for an odd train of thought ran through my 
mind, as I thought of woman in her high palmy 
state—and it was long before I-understood that a 
slave was to be sold. I then read the advertise- 





regard to the progress of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, and the various other plans that have 
occasionally been suggested, as a means of rid- 
ding our country of a direful curse, in comparison 
to which, ail others, looking forward to ultimate 
consequences, weigh but as dust in the balance. 
Something, it must be owned, has been gained to- 





ment, and remembered that I was in a land where 
slaves and horses were commodities equally mar- 
ketable. “ Do you want to buy a woman?” was 
an interrogation pressed’ upon every passer-by. 
The an*tioneer was loudly exclaiming, two hun- 
dred dollars, only two hundred dollars for this 











wards the cause of general emancipation and re- | 
moval of the slaves of this country, when such | 
sentiments and such opinions, are held and openly 


avowed among those upon whom slavery has been || 


entailed for generations.” 
It would seem, from the language of Slaveites, 
that the prospect of the abolition of slavery in the 























likely woman, ‘Two hundred and ten, shall I say ? 
Two hundred and ten, two hundred and ten, two 
hundred and ten—who bids? Two hundred and 
| fifleen, two hundred and fifteen—a likely woman 
—two hundred and fifteen, only two hundred and 
fifteen—a good seamstress, stout, healthy—only 
two hundred and fifteen—two hundred and twen- 
ty—is a good cook—two hundred and thirty, only 
two hundred and thirty dollars bid—two hundred 





British West India Islands, is viewed with great 
alarm and apprehension. It is’ quite natural it 
should be. But all their fears will not prevent 
the emancipation of the slave. The time is has- 
tening—the decree has gone forth—and nothing 























end thirty-five—two hundred and forty—two hun- 
dred and forty-five, two hundred and fifty, two hun- 
dre and fifty, two hundred and fifty—going, a wo- 
man a going for only two hundred and fifty dollars; 
two hundred and sixty, only two hundred and six- 
ty, two hundred and sixty, shall I knock her oft 
for only two hundred and sixty dollars? ‘Two hun- 





can prevent its accomplishment. The following | 


| dred and sixty dollars is the only bid. ‘Two hun- 
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dred and seventy, did you say? yes, two hundred 
and seventy, two hundred and seventy, two hun- 
dred and seventy, as fine a woman as was ever 
under the hammer—two hundred and seventy-five 
—two hundred and eighty—two hundred and 
ninety—three hundred dollars I am bid—three 
hundred dollars for a woman worth five hundred 
dollars. Three hundred and ten going, a woman 
going for three hundred and ten dollars—fine, 
likely, stout,—three hundred and fifteen, three 
hundred and twenty dollars, a going, a going,— 
speak quick, a going, a going, a going, going, and 
—and—and—a going, for three hundred and twen- 
ty dollars—and—and—gone to Mr. ~ . 
give you details because they interested me_be- 
yond measure—and I think you have readers who 
will not be less interested than I was, in the de- 
tails of the auction. ‘The woman was miserably 
clad, but grinned and gaped, and looked happy, 
and as earnest under the operation to know who 
was to be her master. She trotted off well satis- 
fied with her new master, and I busied myself 
with inquiring into the particulars. I learnt that 
her husband was free, and that he bought her a 
slave, and then married her. Thus she was his 
wife and his slave, and he held her by a double 
tenure, and could sell her when he pleased. The 
husband got into debt, and then ran off—and his 
wife was atts.ched as his slave, and sold at public 
auction for three hundred and twenty dollars, un- 
der an order of the Court, to pay the debt. The 
new master, it is said, bought her in order that 


she might, by her labor, purchase her freedom of 
him for the sum given. 





SLAVE CASES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Two cases of some interest have been present- 
ed, one to the Supreme Court of the State, now 
sitting in Boston; the other to the United States 
District Court. 

In the first case a habeus corpus was issued for 
the release of a colored lad, named Francisco, 
who, it was alleged; had been held as a slave in 
Havana, by a Mrs. Howard ; and was about to be 
carried there again, and kept in slavery by her. 

C. J. Shaw, in his decision, said “if Mrs. How- 
ard, in her return to the writ, had claimed the boy 
as a slave, I should have ordered him to be dis- 
charged from her custody. But it appears from 
her return to the writ, that she does not claim 
him asaslave. ‘The boy, by the law of Massa- 
chusetts, is in fact free ; and Mrs. Howard having 
by her return of the writ, disclaimed to hold him 
as a slave, has made a record of his freedom and 
cannot make him a slave again in the Island of 
Cuba. 

The court must act as the boy’s guardian. He 
appears to be attached to Mrs. Howard, and to be 
desirous of going with her, and I think it is for 
his interest to be allowed to do so, if he pleases. 
He can therefore go with her or not, as he 
chooses.” 

In the other case, a man named Worthington, 
from Maryland, claimed a colored man as his 
slave; alleging that he had run away from him. 
The district Judge being satisfied of the truth of 
the allegation, gave him a certificate to that effect. 
Mr. W. inquired of the Judge, how he should pro- 
ceed to secure his slave, so that he might be con- 
veyed to Maryland. The same, the Judge repli- 


ES 


citement among the colored population, who flock- 
ed to the Court-house, and when Judge Davis re- 
tired, crowded around him in the street, and de- 
manded if this was a land of Liberty. The Judge 
answered, “ most truly; and a land of laws also.” 


He then cautioned them against any attempts at 
a rescue. Boston paper. 


Judge Davis is mistaken. This may be a “land 
of laws ;’—but it is not a “LAND oF LIBERTY.” A 
few, or even many, enjoy “liberty” among us. 
And so do some in all other countries. Our po- 
pularity hunters, our “ democratic” brawlers, (the 
writer of this is a “democrat,” in the general 
sense of the word,) together with those who hold 
offices with fat salaries, may talk of “ liberty,” jus- 
tice, and all “that sort of thing;” yet their re- 
solves and their acts, in many cases, are no better 
than those of the most wicked high-way robbers. 





WHAT WOULD BE THE CONSEQUENCE? 
“What would be the consequence of effecting 


an immediate emancipation?—Would not our 
country be ruined by it?” 


This is the ery of every unreflecting dunce in the 
land,—from the holders forth in the pulpit and le- 
gislative hall, to the very scavengers of our streets. 
—Aye! “what would be the consequence,” sure 
enough, were it possible to uccomplish it immept- 
ATELY? Indeed, nobody knows—and nobody will 
know ; for THIS WILL NoT BE DONE. All the ex- 
ertions of all the philanthropists who have yet em- 


braced the cause, seem likely to do but little, with- 


out still more earnest active labor. There is no 


danger of going on too fast; for very few (com- 
paratively speaking) appear disposed to do any 
thing to the purpose. We are wearied and dis- 
gusted with this eternal sophistical cant, this wn- 
necessary caution, about the adoption of measures 
for the abolition of slavery. We are naturally 
cautious enough, relative to premature emanci- 
pation, but not in the toleration of despotism! 


From Le Courrier des Etats Unis. 
ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, 


Vera Cruz, Nov. 1, 1832. 

Sir,—I think to give pleasure to the friends of 
science in communicating to them a letter which 
I have just received from Mons. J. F. Valdeck, 
who at this moment is exploring the ruins of Pe- 
lenque. M. Valdeck has been occupied for five or 
six years in searching, designing, and explaining 
the Mexican antiquities; and he possesses pre- 
cious materials ; but knowing that the work which 
he contemplates upon these interesting remains 
would be incomplete if it did not contain the facts 
which an honest exploration of Pelenque would 
furnish, he proposed to many persons of Mexico 
to form a society for the advancement of the know- 
ledge of antiquities in the country ; it is at the ex- 
pense and under the auspices of this society that 








ed, that he would use to secure any other portion 
of his estate. 


The arrest of the black man caused some ex- 








he set out last spring to repair to the south of 
Mexico, where is found the Palmyra of the Mexi- 
can forests. Eight days ago he wrote me: “I 
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have been here eight days, and I have not yet 


waked from my astonishment; the rnins that I 
came to study cover a space of from twelve to fif- 
teen leagues upon the declivity of a chain of moun- 
tains which are along the river Michol: there are 
buildings of all dimensions, which do not resem- 
ble those I have seen in Mexico; here rudely 
sketched, there beautifully finished, and every 
where grand and astonishing: I am _ persuaded 
that Pelenque was built by persons advanced in 
civilization, in an epoch approaching the heroic 
times of Greece; and that it is from here that 
Quetzal Coatl, (the white and bearded man) set 
out, who was the first law-giver to the Mexicans. 
I have perceived some inscriptions which appear 
to me not to be hieroglyphics, as those of the an- 
cient fultaces. I am going to commence the work, 
and the abundant harvest of facts and designs 
which I hope to accumulate, will pay me for the 
fatigues and dangers which I have encountered.” 
P. D. 





The colored population of Philadelphia have, for 
a few years past, progressed in the melioration of 
their moral and physical condition with a rapidity 
which cannot but be gratifying to the philan- 
thropic. Several libraries have been established, 
reading rooms opened, and debating societies or- 
ganised. We have been informed by a gentleman 
present at the regular meeting of one of their de- 
bating clubs, that the discussions were conducted 
with a degree of spirit and propriety, and display- 
ed a cogency and acuteness of reasoning, and an 
elevation and elegance of language for which he 
was little prepared. ‘The subjects of discussion 
generally relate to their own rights and interests, 
and frequently result in decisions from which the 
prejudiced mind of the white man would startle 
and shrink with apprehension. A change is ra- 
pidly coming over this people. They are now 
numerous, united, and bitterly conscious of their 
degradation and their power. To this let the 
pride, the independence, and ambition which sci- 
ence ever imparts, be added, and the consequen- 
ees, though beyond the reach of conjecture, would 
doubtless be such as to involve the character and 
eondition of the whole country. 


REVIEW. , 

“Three Lectures on British Colonial Slavery, 
delivered. in the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, on 
the 28th and 30th of August, and 6th of September 
last, by George Thompson.” 

(Continued from page 69.) 

The attempt to describe, in appropriate lan- 
guage, the “ evils of slavery,” opens a “ wide and 
comprehensive field,” which cannot be traversed 
in a single lecture, or in a single volume of ordi- 
nary dimensions. ‘They are so numerous and 
eomplicated, and so effectually infuse their delete- 
rious and poisonous qualities into the morais and 
politics of the community in which slavery exists, 
that a full development of all the evils attendant 
upon it would be a Herculean task which no sin- 
gle individual is competent to perform. The En- 
glish language, when employed on such a theme, 
shrinks into insignificance, and is found too feeble 


| and meagre to give utterance and expression to 
‘the boundless and interminable extent of the 
“evils” resulting from slavery as it is now prac- 
tised in the West Indias, and in the Unitep Srates 
of North America. A slight and cursory survey 
only, of the “evils of slavery,” is taken im these 
lectures. It is said, that “it invariably curses the 
soil in which it exists, and hurries it fast to steri- 
lity,” and that “it has been the cause of the slave 
trade in all ages of the world.” The first of these 
propositions is proved by an appeal to facts which 
have been verified in the experience of every coun- 
try in which the system has been predominant. 
The second is so nearly allied to a self-evident 
truth, that it needs no argument to prove it. Hence 
we agree with the lecturer, that the noble band of 
| philanthropists of England, with Wilberforce and 
Clarkson at their head, greatly erred when they 
confined their first great effort to the abolition of 
he slave trade alone, and left the system of slave- 
y untouched. They lopped off one of the branch- 
jes of the corrupt tree, but left the root and main 
trunk sound and vigorous. But if the axe had 
been laid to the root of the tree, all the branches 








would have perished,—if slavery, the source and 
origin of all the evils connected with it, had been 
abolished, there would have been an end of the 
trade, without any further parliamentary enact- 
ments. They succeeded, it is true, in making the 
trade unlawful, but it is still illicitly carried on ; 
and after twenty years experience, they are con- 
vineed that there is no remedy for the evil but in 
the abolition of slavery—and that the whole field 
of labour has to be traversed again to consum- 
mate the great work of justice and humanity. 

We cannot withhold from our readers, the elo- 
quent and touching appeal of the lecturer in favor 
of emancipation, when speaking of the “evils of 
slavery.” 


Another of the evils of slavery is, that it dooms 
the infant, even before it comes into this breathing 
world, to interminable slavery. Oh, Sirs, I be- 
seech ye, think of this, and reconcile it if ye can 
with professions of strong desire for the termina- 
tion of slavery. It is five and twenty years since 
the slave trade was extinguished, and during the 
whole of that time we have been told by the hold- 
ers of slave property that they were desirous of 
witnessing the extinction of slavery. We are now 
told by the same parties that they are as anxious 
as any portion of the community to aid in the ex- 
termination of the system; but they assign as a 
reason for opposing immediate manumission, that 
|the negro is not fit for freedom; yet with these 
professions upon their lips, they doom the hapless 
infant to the bonds of slavery, ; im the moment of 
its birth to the latest period of its existence. Yet 
we are unblushingly told that their only reason 
for continuing slavery is to prepare the slave for 
the reception of the boon. What application, I 
ask, has this argument to the unborn child? Is 
the infant unfit for liberty? Can the infant not 











be trained for liberty? Ah, it is imvious to say 
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that an unoffending being is not fit for liberty 7 it 
is a libel upon the government of the great God 
himself. I repeat it, and I charge my opponent 
to put it down, and should he fail, f know the gen- 
tlemen of the press will not; I repeat it, it is both 
cruel and impious to say that men are not fit for 
freedom. ‘The wretched subterfuges of ancient 
times. Pharaoh set the example,—* Let my peo- 
ple go,” said God, by Moses, to the Egyptian ty- 
rant. “I will not let them go,” he replied; and 
he might have added, and perhaps did add—“they 
are not fit for freedom—they cannot cross the Red 
Sea—they will starve in the wilderness—they are 
numerous and powerful where they are, it would 
be unkind to let them go.” ‘Let my people go,” 
was, however, the imperative command ; and when 
he hardened his heart and refused, God sent a 
fearful plague, and the command was reiterated, 
“Let my people "go:”—again he hardened his 
heart, and again the Almighty sent the plague; 
and it was not until the first-born throughout 
Egypt were destroyed that he sent them forth to 
serve God in the wilderness. And what was the 
consequence? were they led forth to destruction, 
or left to perish? No. The same arm which 
brought them forth out of the “house of bondage” 
divided the waters of the Red Sea, so that they 
went over upon dry land ; and the same arm over- 
whelmed their enemies beneath its surges. Were 
they left to hunger, to thirst, and to die in the wil- 
derness? No. They were fed with manna from 
heaven, and refreshed with water from the smit- 
ten rock; and the liberated people of the Lord 
were thus sustained until they entered the “ land 
flowing with milk and honey.” “Let my people 
go,” is the command still given in the sacred ca- 
non of our faith. ‘The practical reply is, “ No, 
we will not let them go;” and the motive is the 
same as in ancient times—Pharaoh wanted more 
bricks, and the West Indians want more sugar. 
But to return to the particular evil upon which I 
was dwelling, what can illustrate the inhumanity 
of slavery more than the fact, that innocent, help. 
less infants should be devoted from the womb to a 
condition of abject bondage, without a chance of 
rising to a higher or a better station? No fault, 
no crime, no stain attaches to them, yet are they 
doomed to ignominy and toil. ‘Tell me, ye chris- 
tian sluve-dealers, where you obtain your warrant 
for such a practice? ‘Tell me, ye humane proprie- 
tors, who hold your victim in bondage merely be- 
cause he would abuse his freedom, tell me why 
you cannot train the child for liberty? . Tell me 
why it is that the infant, the youth, looking 
through the vista of future years, beholds nothing 
but slavery without deliverance till he stands upon 
the brink of the cold river of death, and plunges 
beneath its waves to be seen no more for ever? In 
the name of humanity and of God, I demand re- 
demption from slavery for every infant that is, or 
shall be born in the British colonies. Meet us not 
with the cant that negro mothers are unfit guar- 
dians for their own offspring, and that .planters, 
and overseers, and drivers are the best nurses. 
What! does the raven feed its young ; does the ti- 
gress provide for her whelps; do the whole brute 
race provide for, love, and cherish their young; 
and shall it be said that the negro mother would 
forsake hers, and suffer them to perish from ne- 
glect? Ifso, then I look to Heaven, and I say, 
He who sees the sparrow when it falls, who hears 
the ravens when they ery, who clothes the lily of 
the field, and who numbers the hairs even of the 
negro’s head, will care for these “ little ones,” will 











“take them up,” and cause them to live upon the 
bounty of his hand. 


Again, the contrast in the feelings and motives 
of an English laborer, who is incited to exertion 
by the hope of remuneration for all his toils, and 
that of the miserable slave, without hope, without 
a single motive to cheer the tedium of unrequited 
labor, is portrayed in appropriate colors. 


I now proceed to another of the evils of coloni- 
al slavery. Jt depresses the body with more than 
the ordinary amount of labor, and yet withholds 
from the mind the necessary incentives to exertion. 
The negroes upon sugar estates are compelled to 
perform more labor than the majority of field la- 
borers in this country, and taking into considera- 
tion the climate, more than any other men in any 
part of the world, and yet, generally speaking, 
they have not one of the ordinary motives to labor. 
Ask the peasant in this country how he is sustain- 
ed in his labor? Ask the miner? Ask the wea- 
ver? Stop the ploughman as he hastens cheerily 
to his labor at five in the morning, with his pipe 
in one hand, and his wallet in the other. Inquire 
of him, “ Why are you hastening thus contented- 
ly to devote yourself to toil during the hours of 
the long day ; by what feelings are you sustained, 
how animated, and reconciled?” You might not 
get a very philosophical answer from such a man, 
not accustomed to analyze the motives under 
which he acts, but after a little consideration, he, 
perhaps, would say, “In yonder cottage I have 
left a sleeping wife, with an infant at her breast 
that calls me in lisping accents ‘ father ;’ that wife, 
that child, to me are dear, inestimably dear ; their 
comfort and happiness are objects of infinite*im- 
portance to me; that cottage, that garden, are also 
dear, and though by others they are viewed as 
humble, and perhaps worthless, they are all to 
me, and they are mine.” Yes, Sirs, there is a 
charm in that word MINE; throughout the voca- 
bulary of our language there is no word more 
dear to an Englishman than that word mine; my 
house, my wife, my children, my garden, my dog, 
my cat. So thinks the ploughman, and, influen- 
ced by love for home and its inmates, he goes to 
the field, nor grudges the labor that enables him 
to carry to that home sufficient for its wants. 
This is my philosophy of labor, and though it may 
not suit the refined taste of a Cambridge scholar, 
it is the philosophy of nature, in whose school my 
opponent does not seem to have taken a degree. 
Wherefore does the tradesman toil? Is it not in 
expectation of the otium cum dignitate of future 
years? He rises early, he sits up late, he eats the 
bread of carefulness, satisfied, if, “in the sear and 
yellow leaf” of life, he finds himself possessed ef 
a moderate independence ; and he bequeaths to his 
children the same means and the same prospects 
he himself once possessed ; he leaves to them the 
bustling scenes of life and prepares to make a 
peaceful exit from this world of strife. Why toils 
the scholar and the statesman ? For literary fame, 
for political renown. Why toils the soldier? For 
the laurels of the well fought field. What cheers 
the sailor when distant on the trackless main? 
The thought that he is guarding the freedom of 
his native land! The thought that he shall one 
day clasp to his bosom his wife and smiling babes, 
no more to leave them for adventures on the waste 
of waters. Such are some of the motives which 
influence freemen to labor, whether they labor on 
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the “great deep” or mix in the more peaceful and 
Jess dangerous occupations of the land. Why 
toils the negro? ‘Toils he under the sustaining 
influence of any of their motives? No. Toils he 
for a wife? Ah no, he may say with Othello :— 
“My wife? I have no wife.” 

She is a slave like himself. Hark! that was her 
groan in yonder field! She is stretched upon the 
ground; the murderer’s lash is going across her 
body ; he may not help her, he dare not be seen 
to pity her. Now she shrieks with agony ; she 
bleeds, she faints. The evils of slavery! The 
whip! The whip! The flogging of women with 
the cart whip! If this were the only evil pecu- 
liar to slavery, it should be enough to induce us 
never to rest till a system that could engender so 
foul a practice was brought to an end. 

The negro has no wife; she is the property of 
another : and there is no law in Jamaica to pre- 
vent the master from selling her from the bosom 
of her lawful husband. 'Toils he for children? No. 
Children he may have; but he toils not for them. 
They are slaves like himself; fed like beasts, 
worked as beasts, estimated as beasts. ‘They are 
slaves for ever, after the order of the colonies. 
Toils he for compensation? No. For preferment? 
No. For fame? No. For honor? No. Why, then, 
does he toil? The whip is behind him. The whip 
compels him. That is the motive supplied by men 
calling themselves christians to immortal beings, 
to force them to labor for their profit and pleasure. 
The whip is the only stimulus which the great 
majority of the slaves have under the incessant, 
the degrading, and life-destroying toils which are 
now imposed upon them im the sugar colonies. 
Another of the evils of our slave system is, that 
it entails upon its hapless victim all imaginable 
suffering. | have not time, upon the present even- 
ing, to go into the harrowing detail, but they in- 
elude stripes, mutilations, chains, collars, dun- 
geons, disease, blows, brand marks, shackles, 
sores, scorn, scars,—in a word, a painful life, 
and an unpitied death! Ifthis be denied, and you 
will grant me your patience, I will overwhelm my 
adversaries with a host of evidence, unimpeach- 
ed, and unimpeachable, even till that table groans 
under the weight. But it will not, methinks, be 
denied that many of the slaves actually suffer, 
and all are liable to the suffermgs I have just 
enumerated. 

Another of the evils of slavery, which stands 
No. 10 upon my list, is the difficulty experienced 
by the slave in obtaining redress for las wrongs. 
You will he told, no doubt, of certain laws, in cer- 
tain islands ; but those laws want one principle, 
and that is what Mr. Burke, I think, called an 
“executory principle.’ Some of them would, no 
doubt, be very good laws, only it happens for the 
want of this principle that they are good for noth- 
ing. I need not tell you that a law may be very 
good to be read; very good to be laid on the shelf 
of a magistrate; and, therefore, very good to be 
appealed to by a planter, when West Indian jus- 
tice is called in question; but, at the same time, 
it may be a very poor law in respect of affording 
the slave either protection or redress. They say 
there is a law for the protection of the slave ; but, 
will you believe it ? more pnnishments are inflict- 
ed upon slaves for what are designated frivolous 
and vexatious complaints, than for almost all other 
offences put together. I have here a long list of 
cases. in which slaves came to slave protectors, 
complaining of acts of cruelty of various descrip- 
tions, and they were sent. hack with five, ten, fif- 








teen, twenty-five, thirty, or thirty-nine lashes on 
their backs Whatsays Mr. Jeremy on this sub- 
ject? He says, “ With slave-holders for judges— 
slave-holders for magistrates—slave-holders for ju- 
rymen—slave-holders for witnesses, and slave evi- 
dence inadmissible, it is impossible for the slave to 
obtain justice in a court of judicature in the colo. 
nies.” 

If it be said that justice cannot always be had 
in England, ask the poor man whether he cannot 
get it from an English ¢ourt of justice, when he 
accuses a rich man of cruelty and oppression, and 
whether he is sent away with lashes on his back, 
if he fails to prove his charge. In the West In- 
dies every difficulty is thrown in the way of the 
slave who seeks redress, and that, too, by those 
who are appointed and paid,to administer what is 
called justice. I have not now time to go into 
the numerous evils growing out of this obstruc- 
tion of justice; but they are great and numerous. 

Another evil is the danger of slavery. When 
our opponents talk of the danger of emancipation, 
we place upon the other side the danger of conti- 
nuing a career of vice and cruelty. i pray them 
just to remember this; and if they do not, I hope 
it will be circulated by the press,—I hold it to be 
a sound maxim both in morals and yeligion, that 
there is no danger so great as that of continuing 
in a course of wrong doing. ‘There is no danger 
so great resulting from doing right as that which 
must inevitably attend doing wrong. I care not 
how many imaginary dangers they may conjure 
up to deter us from doing justite to the slaves, I 
care not how great the danger may be of doing [7 
right; I say there is no danger so great as that of | 
doing wrong. I speak not now merely of the 
amount of guilt upon our own consciences, but 
also of the present and imminent dangers which 
grow out of the system of slavery. I mean the 
danger of insurrections,—the danger of conspira- 
cies,—the danger of assassinations,—the danger 
of the interposition of Heaven on behalf of those 
for whom Heaven cares, and whose wrongs Hea- 
ven will avenge, if we do not speedily put the 
abomination from amongst us. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Dear Sir: 

Some time sinee, I sent you an account of a 
mechanic who, by paying each of the slaves [7 
whom he had hired one dollar per week, obtained | 
more work from five, than he had been able to | 
procure before from eleven of them. To-day a | 
circumstance has come to my knowledge which | 
ought to speak volumes to those who keep slaves. | 

A person who has been in the habit of trading 
to York River, for oysters, was in the practice of 
hiring black men from their masters. These poor 
dispirited creatures worked so slow, that it gener- | 
ally took about three weeks to load his vessel. At 
last he hit upon the experiment of giving them 4 
reward of fifty cents a day, (for themselves,) for 
each good day’s work. The consequence is, that | 
he now gets his vessel loaded in about five days, 
at a much less expense. This shews that vo1vy- 
TarY labor is much superior to that which is com- 
PULSORY. 

Let those who employ slaves, remember that it 
would be better to hire even their own slaves, or [ 
pay those whom they hire from others, than to | 
undertake to compel them to work. 

A SUBSCRIBER- 
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Sprinc. 

It is the season of gladness—exulting, abound- 
ing gladness. There is joy over all the face of 
the earth. Joy in the breeze and in the sunshine 
—in the springing of every green blade, and the 
unfolding of every blossom; joy in the broad 
stretch of the smiling heavens ; joy over the moun- 
tain tops, and in the quiet depths of the “ green 
haired vallies.” It is poured out on the air in the 
song of the birds, in the hum of the awakened in- 
sects, in the perfume of the thousand flowers. 
The fetterless streams have caught its influence, 
and go carolling along their pleasant paths, and 
tossing up their tiny waves to the smiling sun- 
beams. It is well for the human heart to be 
opened to these pleasant influences ; well to suffer 
them to steal in and perform their allotted minis- 
tering offices there, till it is insensibly won from 
its wonted selfishness, into a better and holier na- 
ture. Ifthe gloriousness and beauty of the crea- 
tion declare to as, all over the earth, that God is 
love, they should also impress upon the heart, the 
sinfulness of aiding, be it as indirectly as it may, 
in the oppression of his children. They should 
teach us sympathy for the miserable, and fill us 
with earnest desires for the moral and intellectual 
improvement of all the human race. They should 
speak to every bosom of the claims of the wrong- 
ed slave, and bid every hand engage in the task 
of loosening his fetters. 





The following letter we presume will be read 
with interest, by many of our readers. 


TO THE MARQUIS LAFAYETTE, 
From the Secretary of the Ladies’ Negro’s Friend 
Society. 

August 16, 1831. 

My Lord, 
A letter I received from Dr, Philip, describing 
a most interesting interview he had with you, and 
your grandson, when you were surrounded b 
some of the descendants of the children of Africa, 
who regarded you as their parent, induces me 
without much fear that my letter will be ill re- 
ceived, to submit to your consideration, whether 
it be not a measure well suited to the present exi- 
gence, to draw immediately the attention of your 
new King and Queen, to the victims of oppres- 
sion, now suffering in the colonies belonging to 
christian* Kings “ who have named the name of 


*Since this letter was written, our good and 
patriotic King has delivered himself from the 
great dishonor of enriching his treasury by the 
coerced labor of his liege subjects, condemned 
without the commission of a single crime, to the 
horrors of perpetual slavery. The slaves belong- 
ing to the crown are free. Our King no doubt 
will feel a growing impatience at there being any 





Christ, but have not departed from this iniquity.” 


Iam the more anxious to urge this request, 


that your nation may serve as an example to ours. 


For Bible England refuses “to undo the heavy 
burdens, and let the oppressed go free,’—and has 
recently cut off all hope of help from man, for 
those, whom she possessed herself of by fraud and 
violence. On the 13th of July last, a resolution 
by Mr. Brougham, for the early consideration of 
the state of the enslaved population in the British 
colonies, only, with a view to the mitigation and 
ultimate extinction of slavery, was negatived by a 
majority of fifty-six to twenty-six, in the British 
House of Commons; and our home secretary, Sit 
Robert Peel, said at the same time, he was not 
prepared to give any pledge to the final abolition 
of slavery, until he saw the means of effecting it; 
which, if he cannot discover in 1830, he is never 
likely to discover till the day of doom. 


You, who have so long felt and labored for the 
defenceless and unoffending Africans, still con- 


| signed with their guiltless offspring to intermina- 


ble bondage, under a systeta of tyranny, alike de- 
basing to the oppressor and the oppressed, will be 
willing now to raise your voice im their behalf; 
and surely you will be heard by your King, who 
loves his own children, and must feel for those 
who are forever parted from theirs, wherever ava- 
rice requires the separation. 


Before I conclude, I think it may not be unin- 
teresting to you, to learn, that the females of Eng- 
land become increasingly desirous of aiding the 
cause of negro emancipation; and many are anx- 
ious to have no further participation in this cry- 
ing sin, and are exerting themselves that their 
beloved country may, if possible, escape the judg- 
ments of that God, who will sweep away every 
refuge of lies when the waters shall at last over- 
flow the hiding place, when the slave will at last 
be set free from his master, and all the multitude 
of human beings that ever existed on this globe, 
will be divided “ into the just and the unjust.” 

I regret to state, that not even on the estates 
where the negroes are declared to have become @ 
well instructed and christian people, are they con- 
sequently emancipated by their owners—nor have 
we yet heard of any West Indian proprietor, who 
has washed his hands of the flagrant iniquity of 
making slaves of the unoffending children born om 
his estates. From Philadelphia, I have recently 
learnt, that females there as well as here, are de- 
sirous of peaceably removing the bonds of the cap- 
tive negro; and in a letter dated Philadelphia, 6th 
month 7th, 1830, addressed to the Female Anti- 
Slavery Societies of Great Britain, I learn “ that 
the friends of the oppressed negro, desire to intro- 
duce and promote the manufacture of cotton, cul- 
tivated by free persons, and as much as possible, 
to abstain from the purchase and use of articles, 
procured from slave Jabor.” I am sure you will 
excuse my mentioning these things which may 
be already known to you, and also for presuming 
to entreat you, for the sake of France and Eng- 
land, to call on both countries to remove this foul 
blot from the christian name ; and may one nation 
say to the other, “we are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we saw the anguish of his 
soul when he besought us, and we would not 
hear,”—that they may not have to add,—* there- 
for is this distress come upon vs.” Gen, Ixii. 21. 


I am, with much respect, my Lord, 








slavery at all, beneath the paternal sway of his 
sceptre. 


Your most obedient, humble servant, 
{ * e+ &#  F 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
EVENING THOUGHTS. 


I have been out among the pleasant hills, 

At the cool hour of evening; when the sun 
Was sinking to his slumber, and the rills 

Were shadowed with the twilight, when the gun 
Of the lone hunter, sent from cliff to cliff, 

Its lingering echoes, and the wave’s calm rest, 
Was lightly broken by the fisher’s skiff, 

That glanced in beauty o’er its dimpled breast. 


Proud hills were gathered round me; on their brows 
Dark piles of foliage rose against the skies, 
Drawn out distinctly, with their graceful boughs 
Tinged with the sinking sunlight, and faint dies 
Of coming autumn ; on the hills green side, 
All motionless, the outstretched shadows lay, 
While heaped up rocks were clustering in their 
pride, 
Some wreathed with vines, and some all bare 
and gray. 


Thou yt wert with me !—watching the sweet 
sky, 

Until the silver moonbeam melted through 

The pure and holy azure, and the eye 
Of gentle Hesper, o’er the waste of blue 

Smiled added beauty,—do thy thoughts still dwell 
Upon that scene of passing loveliness ? 

And linger, sister friend! o’er stream and dell, 
Whose brightness even yet have power to bless! 


Or wakens in thy heart, as mine, the sadder 
thought, 
Of those who wear a wretched life away, 
Pining beneath the chains by christians wrought, 
And bound upon them, till the cold links lay 
With a dead weight upon their very souls, 
Crushing out life and hope, and planting there 
With every torturing coil that round them rolls, 
A canker of incurable despair ! 


Oh land beloved! my country! thou hast heaped 
Against thyself a measure full of wrath! 
Thy guilty hands in human blood are steeped, 
And from the heart of the oppressed one, hath 
A ery ascended unto heaven! oh turn 
While penitence may yet thy pardon win, 
Forth from thy breast its cherished evil spurn, 


And wash-from thy polluted hands their sin! 
GERTRUDE. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SLAVE, WHO HAST BEEN TOILING. 


Slave, who hast been toiling long and wearily, 
Lift thy bent form, for the darkness is nigh, 
The mild star of eve, in the west smileth cheerily, 

Lighting their footsteps as homeward they hie. 


All day long has thy thought been a reveller, 
Feasting on the memory of home-born joys ; 
But now, as in the heart of a long gone traveller, 


Fear with its bodings thy gladness allows. 


Why from thy door spring no dear one’s delight- 
ed, 
Striving in a fond race to welcome thee home ? 
Wert thou a lingerer so far benighted, 
They cannot distinguish thy form midst the 
gloom. 


Wo for thee, Slave! though they still love thee 
faithfully, 
Children nor wife shall e’er welcome thee 
more ; 


wrathfull 


| Dark was the that o’er thee hung 
When that vil 


rader’s foot entered thy door. 
SUSAN. 


From the West Chester Register & Examiner. 
FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS-——-AN EXTRACT. 


Julia. We have just received a number of pam- 
phlets from the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society in En- 
gland. In their Second Annual Report, page 7th, 
the committee considering the inertness of men in 
authority, and the strong opposition every amelio- 
rating measure met with in Parliament, says, “the 
long protracted delays, and seeming utter hopeless- 
ness of any effective ligislative interposition, have 
made numberless proselytes to the conviction that 
the disuse of slave produce is the most probable 
means of abolishing slavery. The idea of effect- 
ing an object so vast, by a process so simple, is no 
longer regarded as visionary and absurd. Whilst 
the substitution of the produce of free, for that of 
slave labor, was adopted only by a few individu. 
als, it would naturally be regarded as a useless 
scrupulosity ;—now that it is adopted by hundreds 
of thousands, hope smiles upon the conscientious 
protest, and animates to quickened exertions in 
urging its indispensable obligations upon every 
friend of humanity and justice. If the voice of 
authority, and the arm of power withhold their in- 
terposition, the obligations to individual exertion 
are not cancelled, but increased. The cause of 
emancipation being a righteous cause, its final 
triumph must be secure, and that triumph will 
be accelerated, rather than retarded by the supine- 
ness of the Legislature, and by all the powerful 
continuations of interested opposition, should the 
rouse the slumbering principle of private indivi- 
duals into vigorous, concentrated anti-slavery ef- 
fort :—and such are their evident effects in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Hope long deferred of 
parliamentary redress, has made the heart of hu- 
manity sick; she turns to private benevolence ; 
she stretches her imploring hands in behalf of the 
800,000 outcasts from legal justice and protection 
to sensitive tender-hearted women. Can we hear 
of the exertions to promote the objects of our so- 
ciety, which are now making in so many parts of 
the kingdom, especially in Bristol and Liverpool, 
where they have to encounter such deep-rooted 
prejudices? Can we hear of the indefatigable 
perseverance of our Birmingham friends, whieh 
has left but one-sixth of a population of nearly 
100,000 unvisited from house to house? Can we 
hear of the stupendous undertaking to pursue the 
same plan in London, and withhold our zealous 
co-operation ?” I read that part of the report, to 
show with what zeal, what untiring, persevering 
industry and diligence, British females prosecute 
the noble undertaking; not dismayed at failure of 
success from the source they had relied upon ; we 
see them now directing their attack against the 
strong hold of the oppressor; and a breach once 
effected, the citadel must surrender at discretion. 

Susan. I always rejoice to hear of the activity 
and devotedness of our transatlantic coadjutants, 
which is followed by abasedness, when I think of 
our own unfaithfulness. Surely if British sym- 
pathy can be awakened, British interest exeited, 
and the spirit of the whole nation roused, on be- 
half of the 800,000 human beings held in bondage 
by sanction of English laws; surely if Britons can 
thus feel for eight hundred thousand souls, in her 
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distant colonies, what greater depth of feeling 
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should we not! possess for-the two millions that 


tread the same soil ; and inhale the same air with 
ourselves; most of them are by their inalienable 
birthright entitled to the name of American, to 
the rights of free men and American cifizens. 

Aunt Mary. What would you think girls of 
proposing to the society that the laity be divided 
into districts, and visited after the English man- 
ner, and that we should use our influence to have 
anti-slavery societies formed in other places, and 
the same course adopted. 

Edith. 1am not yet prepared for such a mea- 
sure, I do not think it is called for at the present 
time; it would be an arduous undertaking, from 
which I apprehend bat littie, if any benefit would 
result. 

Lydia. The favorite motto of one of the fore- 
most champions in this cause is worth remember- 
ing, and I will adopt it now: “Let us try;” the 
cause is worthy of unremitted exertion, then why 
should we shrink from duty? How many are 
there here that will volunteer their services on a 
visiting committee? I should hope none would 
refuse. 

Julia. As Lydia enters so heartily into the 
concern, she will be the most proper person to 
urge it upon the attention of the society. _ 

Is it not indeed time we should view things as 
they are, and manifest our sense of justice and 
our duty, by conduct worthy of the cause in which 
we are engaged. How can we longer refuse to 
hear the cries of the oppressed ; shall we longer 
behold with indifference the sufferings of infancy, 
of age and infirmity, see the unoffending victims 
toil to. add to our ease and pleasure? Let every 
member of this association, let every christian fe- 
male, feel and know, that this subject demands 
their particular and immediate attention, and 


claims their undivided efforts. EDNA. 





From an English Anti-Slavery Card. 
THE HUMMING BIRD. 


As the small bird that fluttering roves 
Amid Jamaica’s tamarind groves, 
A feathered busy bee, 
Incessant hums the whole day long, 
In note scarce rising to a song, 
In slavery’s island free ; 
So shall “a still small voice” be heard, 
Though humble as the hummuing-bird, 
In Britain’s groves of oak ; 
And to the peasant from the king, 
In every ear shall ceaseless ring, 
os “ Free Afric from the yoke!” 





From the Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald. 


Every one sees.that something must be done in 
relation to the colored people. What is to be done 
is the question ? The wisest cannot tell. So diffi- 
cult is the subject, that all have put it off until 
imperious necessity has compelled our best politi- 
cians to determine to fix a steady eye upon the 
appalling subject, until some light shall dawn up- 
on the gloom. Though we feel, in common with 
every other citizen of our country, an anxiety that 
some measure should be adopted for relieving our 
land from one of its heaviest burdens, we have al- 
ways considered it, and we do still consider it, 
our duty to leave the subject where it ought to be 
left, in the hands of politicians. 

But there is one subject upon which we think 
it our duty to speak out; it is the importance of 
communicating religious instruction to the peo- 








ple of color. On this subject, we should think 
there would be but one opinion. To say nothing 
of the value of every immortal soul, the influence 
of the holy doctrines and pious precepts of the Bi- 
ble, is enough to justify their being inculeated on 
every rational immortal. We believe it is conced- 
ed by all who believe the scriptures to be the word 
of God, that if every person (whatever might be 
his condition or circumstances,) were to live un- 
der the influence of the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ, he would be a useful member of society. 
So fully have all yood men been convinced of this, 
that they have been desirous that every class of 
society should be instructed in divine things. 





END OF OPPRESSION, 


Let mammon hold while mammon can, 
The bones and blood of living man; 

Let tyrants scorn while tyrants dare, 
The shrieks and writhings of despair ; 

The end will come, it will not wait, 

Bonds, yokes and scourges have their date ; 

Slavery itself must pass away, 

And be a tale of yesterday. 
James Montgomery. 
FRAGMENT. 

Upon a comprehensive view of this subject, we 
think it may be asserted boldly, and without fear 
of contradiction, that the worst slavery, the most 
total prostration of the rights of man, and the most 
entire degradation of the image of God, are exhi- 
bited in the bondage of the negroes. This is the 
slavery which is not only practised and tolerated, 
on the plea that it is an entailed and unavoidable 
evil, but is absolutely defended in the House of Re- 
presentatives of the freemen of the United States, 
as being consistent with Holy Scripture, and with 
the mild religion of our Redeemer. Negro slave- 
ry has been compared to the bondage of the He- 
brews and Romans; but there is no parallel, scarce 
a remote analegy between them. The slavery of 
the Hebrews was as the submission of sons to 
their fathers; the slaves formed part of one com- 
mon household, of which the patriarch was the 
kind paternal! head ; they labored in common with 
his own offspring, they tended his flocks with his 
own sons and daughters ; they were protected by 
special ordinances of the Jewish law, and at the 
expiration of fifly years, there was a manumission 
of all slaves, and every one was entitled to land 
and money from their masters: and in addition to 
this, there was that most important of all differ- 
ences, viz: that Hebrew slavery was not heredi- 
tary. Even this mild kind of bondage extended 
no further than to those who were actually pur- 
chased by the master ; their offspring were free, 
and instead of the heart-sickening certamty of 
the American slave, that the oppression under 
which he suffers will be perpetuated, perhaps in 
an aggravated form, to his latest posterity. ‘The 
Jewish bondsman saw in perspective for his off. 
spring, liberty, and perhaps honor and happiness. 
Among the Romans, if a slave exhibited talents, 
and became distinguished for his mental powers, 
he generally obtained his freedom; and many of 
the most illustrious poets, stdtesmen, and warriors 
of Rome were freed men. To compare then the 
kind and paternal government of the Hebrew 
slave, his certain prospect of obtaining an honora- 
ble freedom, or the hope of a Roman servant, who 
felt within his breast the energies and ambition of 
a powerful mind, to that dull, heartless, and op- 
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pressive reality, which sits like an incubus upon 
the breast of an American slave, that never to 
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SLAVERY IN THE Frencu Cotontiia. The Jann 
ca Courant of the 4th January, gives some em. 


him shall the light of freedom dawn, or the pre- 
sent at ae of his condition be changed for his 
rightful station among the inhabitants: of the 
earth ; to compare the two prospects together, is 
to contrast the occasional overcast of bright day 
with the impenetrable of starless midnight, or to 

ual the whispers of hope with the sullen silence 
of despair. 

Bettle’s Notices of Negro Slavery. 





InstITUTION For Cotorep Femates. Miss Pru- 
dence Crandall, of Canterbury, Conn. has open- 
ed a boarding school ‘for young ladies and little 
misses of color,’ where all branches usually taught 
in boarding schools are taught ;—terms twenty- 
five dollars per quarter. From the Liberator we 
learn that the people of Canterbury have had a 
public meeting, the echo of the meeting by which 
the citizens of New Haven so degraded themselves 
last year. Why is it that any people in New En- 
gland wish to declare by vote of public meetings, 
that they are opposed to the efforts of christian phi- 
lanthropy for improving the character and condi- 
tion of our people of color? N. York Evangelist. 





A great excitement prevails in Canterbury, Con- 
necticut, relative to a proposition for establishing 
in that town a school for colored females. Town 
meetings have been held, and like that at Ephe- 
sus, when Paul was there, great confusion prevail- 
ed. It must be an awful thing to have colored peo- 
ple able to read and write. Magistrates would lose 
a great many fees, unless the whites should, by 
way of opposition, conclude not to learn. 

U.S. Gazette. 











CIRCULAR. 


ConvENTIONAL Boarp, ? 

Philadelphia, April, 1833. ¢ 

Feiuow Citizens:— 
In conformity with a resolution of the Conven- 
tional Board to me directed, I hereby give notice 
that the next Annual Convention of the Free Peo- 
ple of Color, will assemble in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the first Monday of June next ensuing, 
at ten o’clock, A. M. 
And for the information of all concerned, the 
following extract from the regulations of the Con- 
vention is published, viz :— 
‘That each society in the United States, organ- 
ized by the recommendation of the Convention, 
be, and are hereby authorised, to send delegates, 
not exceeding five in number, to represent them 
in the Convention, to be held as aforesaid. And 


tracts of a letter from Mr. M’Queen, dated at Bar. 
badoes, the 12th of December. Mr. M’Queen ha 
been in pe French Colonies, Martinique and Gan. 
daloupe, from whence a deputation of the plant. 
ers had proceeded, a twelvemonth before, to the 
French Government, on the subject of negro eman. 
cipation. One of the deputation who had return. 
ed to Gaudaloupe, on account of bad health, gave 
Mr. M’Queen the following aecount :—* When the 
deputies reached Paris and the Government, they 
were distinctly informed that their journey was 
fruitless, that the Government consider these Co. 
lonies lost and of no use, and that they had made 
up their minds to immediate emancipation, which, } 
if the West Indians objected to, they might take } 
the consequence, as the utmost they would be | 
brought to do, would be to continue their garri. 

sons and authorities for five years, after which, 

they would be left to their fate. The French Go. 

vernment, moreover, told them in these matters 


they acted in strict accordance with the British 
Government.’ 





NEW YORK PHQENIX SOCIETY. 

An institution under the above name, compos- 
ed of colored people, and those friendly to their in. 
terests, has recently been formed in New York. 
It promises to be very efficient in elevating the 7 
condition of the free people of color. 





SLAVERY IN ST. HELENA. 

It is stated that one-fifth of the slave population 
of the island of St. Helena has been already eman- 
cipated, and that in the course of four or five years 
a slave will not be found on that island. 

_ 
SLAVERY IN THE WORLD. 

The number of slaves in the various parts of the | 
world, is calculated to be about five millions and 
a half; of whom upwards of one million and a half 


exist under the republican government of the Unit- 
ed States ! 
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societies at present, the people shall have the same 
privilege, provided that they contribute to the fur- 
thering of the objects of the Convention.’ 

And the Board would earnestly, but respectful- 
ly, request of their brethren throughout the union, 
to form societies in every city, town or village, 
wherever it may be practicable, and send their 
full complement of delegates to the ensuing Con- 
vention in June. 

The attention or attendance of the philanthro- 
pists of any nation, will be highly acceptable, and 

appreciated. ys 
Junius C. Moret, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Subscribers who do not particularly speeify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
editor (through the medium of a post-master, or 
in e other way,) of a desire to discontinue it 
before | the expiration of the current year, will be 
considered as engaged for the next succeeding one, 
and their bills will be forwarded accordingly... 

Any person remitting Five Dollars to the Keior, 
in current money of the United States, will be en- 
titled to Six Copies, for one year. 

All letters, communications, papers, &c. intend: 
ed for this office, must be addressed, as usual, tv § 











BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D.C.—and 
forwarded free of expense. 





